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A gradual development of over forty years under circum¬ 
stances most favorable to its perfection, has resulted in the 
Starr piano of today—a piano that by its purity of tone, its 
unlimited depth and volume and its unmatched durability 
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Fifth Concert 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10, 8 P. M. 
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program 


Symphony in D minor - Cesar Franck 

Lento—Allegro non troppo 

Allegretto 

Allegro non troppo 

Symphonic Poem No. 2 _____ Liszt 

“Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo” 

^ntemu-G^ion 

Concerto for Violin, D Major, Opus 61 - - Beethoven 

Allegro ma non troppo 

Larghetto 

Rondo 


Overture to “Der Freischutz’ 


Weber 
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of engineering refinement; no heavier car is as strong. 
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PROGRAM NOTES 


Symphony in D Minor - - - Cesar Franck 

Born Dec. 10, 1822, at Liege. 

Died Nov. 9, 1890, at Paris; 

Cesar Franck brought this symphony to its first hearing at a Con¬ 
servatoire concert at Paris, February 17, 1889, but according to an 
inscription placed on the last page of the manuscript score the work had 
been completed August 22, 1888. The success of the performance was 
of negligible brilliancy; the audience was cold and unresponsive, and 
there is a tradition tha.t Gounod, who was among the listeners, left the 
concert, hall uttering to his disciples, who surrounded him, words of 
contemptuous criticism! Whether this tradition be true or false, it is 
certain that neither the French public nor the professional musicians of 
that tipie understood the gifts or aims of Cesar Franck. There is some¬ 
thing infinitely pathetic—may one not say heroic?—in the strivings of 
this gentle, modest soul to elevate the art he loved so well. Surrounded 
by colleagues at the Conservatoire who disdained him; judgd by musical 
authorities who pitied him even as they dismissed his compositions with 
contempt, Franck still worked on at the music that no one cared to hear, 
still gave loving counsel to the few young students who looked up to 
him as teacher and as friend. There was not much time for composition. 
Franck rose from his bed at half-past five, and devoted two hours of the 
early morning to his writing. After this he gave lessons to amateurs, 
and to the young misses who strummed the pianos in Parisian boarding- 
schools. He had organ pupils, too, in the Conservatoire. In his “Life of 
Franck,” Vincent d’lndy,* his pupil, speaks bitterly of the treatment 
accorded the master by the authorities of the national institution—the 
ill treatment, neglect of appreciation. After his day’s work was 
done, and the journeys on foot or in an omnibus to the homes of his 
pupils were over, Franck found contentment and recreation in the even¬ 
ings spent in his modest dwelling, with the pupils in composition whom 
he loved as a father, or which he spent in scoring or in copying his own 
creations. 

Some of these pupils-'rose to distinction themselves. The names of 
Chausson, of Vincent d’lndy, are well known to modern music-lovers. 
There was another—Henri Duparc—to whom the Symphony in D is 
dedicated. Duparc studied piano and composition with Cesar Franck, 
but ill health prevented him from accomplishing much in either branch 
of art. His symphonic poem “Lenore” is his most ambitious work. 

The Symphony by Franck is scored for two flutes, two oboes, Eng¬ 
lish horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, two 
trumpets, two cornets, three trombones, tuba, three kettle-drums, harp 
and strings .—Felix Borowski. 

The following analysis by Mr. Philip Hale, is based on a synopsis 
prepared by Cesar Franck for the first performance at the Paris Con¬ 
servatory concert: 

“Lento, D minor (4-4). There is first a slow and sombre intro- 


*“Cesar Franck, 
Paris, 1906. 
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White Town Cars 

W HITE town cars are but the complete expression of 
the designing genius and the manufacturing ability of 
the great White factory—the natural consequence of 
the experience and ideals of these builders. For years the 
White factory has been noted for the kind and class of work¬ 
manship—for the grade of materials used—in other words, 
for the reliability of its manufacturing. For years and years 
the White Steamer was the most reliable automobile upon any 
market; then came the White gasoline car—the car, which by 
performance has been the wonder of the automobile world— 
the car, which by its design has far surpassed ordinary gasoline 
cars as the steamer surpassed the early types. 

Sumptuously Built 

T HE town cars, in addition to the splendid building and 
designing, incorporate another thought called “style”— 
that beauty of line—that sumptuous finish—that grey¬ 
hound trimness that marks the well-done product from the 
common kind. The most casual glance at the White town car 
at once convinces the most skeptical of the superb building, 
finishing and attention to details. Nothing that can contribute 
to make a car more comfortable and luxurious has been 
omitted from the White town car—they are the acme of lux¬ 
ury, and yet they are not large and cumbersome, but thread 
the crowded streets with ease. 

For the asking we will send a dainty booklet for dainty women that tells 
all about these White town cars. 

The Whiie^^Company 

St. Clair and East 79th Street, Cleveland 








Auction, which begins with the characteristic figure, the thesis of the 
first theme of the movement (’cellos and basses). This phrase is de¬ 
veloped for some thirty measures, and leads into the Allegro, or first 
movement proper. Allegro non troppo, D minor, 2-2'. The theme is 
given out by all the strings and developed with a new antithesis. Mr. 
Apthorp remarks in his analysis of this symphony: ‘It is noticeable 
that, whenever this theme comes in slow tempo, it has a different anti¬ 
thesis from when it comes in rapid tempo. The characteristic figure 
(thesis) reminds one a little, especially by its rhythm and general rise 
and fall of the ‘Muss es sein?’ (Must it be?) theme in Beethoven’s last 
quartet, in F major.’ There is a short development and the opening 
slow passage returns, now in F minor, which leads to a resumption of 
the Allegro non troppo, now also in F minor. This leads to the ap¬ 
pearance of the second theme, molto cantabile, F major, for the strings, 
which in turn is followed by a third theme of a highly energetic nature, 
which is much used in the ensuing development, and also reappears in 
the Finale. The free fantasia is long and elaborate. Then there is a re¬ 
turn to the theme of the introduction, which is now given out fortissimo 
and in canonic imitation between the bass (trombones, tuba, and basses) 
and a middle voice (trumpets and cornets) against full harmony in the 
rest of the orchestra. The theme of the Allegro non troppo is resumed, 
and leads to the end of the first movement. 

II. Allegretto, B-flat minor, 3-4. The movement begins with piz¬ 
zicato chords for the string orchestra and harp. The theme, of a gentle 
and melancholy character, is sung by the English horn. The first period 
is completed by clarinet, horn, and flute. The violins then announce 
a second theme, dolce cantabile, in B-flat major. The English horn and 
other wind instruments take up fragments of the first motive, in B-flat 
minor. Now comes a new part, which the composer himself character¬ 
izes as a scherzo. The theme, of lively nature, but pianissimo, is given 
to the first violins. Clarinets intone a theme against the restless figura¬ 
tion of the violins, and this is developed with various modulations until 
the opening theme returns, first in G minor, then in C minor. Then 
the whole opening section, announced by the English horn, is combined 
with the chief theme of the scherzo, given to the violins. 

III. Finale: Allegro non troppo, 2-2. After a few energetic 
introductory measures’The chief theme appears, dolce cantabile, in ’cellos 
and bassoons. After the first period of nearly sixty measures, a phrase 
in B major, announced by the brass, is answered by the strings. A more 
sombre motive follows in ’cellos and basses. The opening theme of the 
second movement now reappears (English horn), accompanied by a 
figure in triplets. The composer gives this description of the remainder 
of the movement: Development of the themes of the Finale. A marked 
retard in the tempo. A fragment of the opening theme of the second 
movement alternates with fragments of the sombre third theme of the 
Finale. Resumption of the original tempo, with a great crescendo, 
which ends in a climax,—the restatement of the opening D major theme 
with all possible sonority. The chief theme of the second movement 
returns, also with great sonority. The volume of tone subsides, and 
the third theme of the first movement reappears. This leads to a 
coda, constructed from the chief themes of the first movement in con¬ 
junction with the opening theme of the Finale.” 
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Four-Thirty 

Town Car Limousine 

GARFORD “THIRTY” MODELS 

Designed with special reference to town 
• car and suburban service. A high grade 
medium power small car adapted to 
touring car needs. Power proportionate 
to service. Convenience without sacri¬ 
fice of comfort or luxury. 

Touring Car . $3200.00 

Town Car Limousine . 4000.00 

Town Car Landaulet . . 4100.00 

Touring cars made with four and five passenger bodies. 

Prices cover complete equipment—cars ready for use—top 
and windshield included in all touring car body prices. 

The Western Reserve Gar Company 

J. P. MULLEN. Manager 

6604-08 EUCLID AVENUE 

Guy.. Princeton 55 Bell, East 55 
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Symphonic Poem, No. 2, “Tasso” Liszt 

Born in Raiding, Hungary, Oct. 22, 1811. 

Died at Bayreuth, Bavaria, July 31, 1886. 

“Tasso, lamento e trionfo” was composed like others of Liszt’s larger 
works, first for pianoforte, and was afterward rewritten for orchestra. 
In its first shape it dates back to the early forties, the plan having been 
conceived by Liszt, in Venice, in 1840. The work, as we now hear it, is 
in turn a revision of the first orchestral version, which was played for the 
first time at Weimar on August 28, 1849, as overture to Goethe’s “Tasso,” 
the occasion being the Centennial Jubilee of the great German poet. 

We have Liszt’s own statement as to what he strove to depict in his 
composition. He confesses that Byron’s poem exercised a predominat¬ 
ing influence in his treatment of the subject, especially in the lamento. 
“But Byron,” says Liszt* “whilst introducing Tasso soliloquizing in 
prison, full of remembrances of most poignant grief, to which, in ‘the 
Lament,’ he gives such powerful and noble expression, could not unite 
with it the memory of ‘the Triumph,’ in which the chivalrous minstrel 
of ‘Gerusalemma Liberata’ found a tardy but brilliant reward. I wanted 
clearly to define this contrast in the title of the work, and it was my 
object to describe in music the grand antithesis of genius, ill-used and 
misunderstood in life, but in death surrounded with the halo of glory, 
whose rays should penetrate to the hearts of his persecutors. Tasso 
loved and suffered in Ferrara, was avenged in Rome, and lives to this 
day in the popular songs of Venice. 

“These three viewpoints are inseparably connected with his ever- 
living renown. To render them musically I invoked first his mighty 
shadow as' he wanders even today by the lagoons of Venice; proud and 
sad he then appeared to me as he watched the feasts of Ferrara, where 
his master-works were created; I followed him to Rome, the Eternal 
City, which bestowed upon him the chaplet of glory, and in him canon¬ 
ized the martyr and the poet. ‘Lamento e Trionfo’ thus are called the 
two great contrasts in the fate of those poets, of whom was justly said, 
that, although a curse might rest upon their lives, a blessing would 
never be wanting from their graves. But in order to give to my idea 
not only good authority, but also the brilliancy of living fact, I bor¬ 
rowed even the form of my tone-picture from reality, and chose for 
the theme of my musical poem a melody to which, three centuries after 
the poet’s death, I have heard Venetian gondoliers upon the lagoons 
sing the first strophes of his ‘Jerusalem.’ The motif itself has a slow, 
plaintive movement, the sensation of sighing sorrow, of monotonous 
mourning; the gondoliers, however, by the drawling of certain notes, 
give it a peculiar coloring, and the mournfully drawn out tones, ob¬ 
served at a distance, produce an effect not dissimilar to the reflection 
of long stripes of faded light upon a pure mirror of water. This song 
once made a profound impression upon me, and when, long after, I 
was called upon musically to represent Tasso, it forced itself irresistibly 
as a text upon me, being a continual proof of the homage of his nation 
to the genius, whose faith and devotion were so badly rewarded at 
Ferrara. The Venetian melody is so replete with inconsolable mourn¬ 
ing that a simple rerendering of it suffices to portray Tasso’s soul. Then, 
even as the imagery of the poet, it yields to the brilliant deceits of the 
world, to the illusive, smooth coquetry of those smiles, whose slow 
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poison brought on that fearful catastrophe for which there seemed to be 
no earthly recompense, but which was finally at the Capitol clothed in 
a mantle, shining in brighter purple than that of Alphonse.” 

— H. E. Krehbiel 

ENTRE’ ACTE. 

The Listener. 

In listening to a concert, Emerson’s famous phrase is perhaps more 
true than in any other connection, for you certainly “get out of it what 
you take to it” in way of preparation. Those with little knowledge of 
the compositions to be played, or of interest in the instruments used 
in their performance, who sit, as Arnold Bennett puts it, “in a state of 
beatific coma, like a baby gazing at a bright object” probably get 
something akin to the quiet soothing influence which enwraps the 
baby as he lies smiling in his crib. Those who sentimentalize over 
the music and insist upon translating the art of the composer into poetry 
such as—‘a song of undying love’—or the ‘Struggle of a mighty spirit’— 
form another class indeed, but do they get the best, or the whole of 
the composer’s meaning? By no means, for there is first the composi¬ 
tion and then the sentimental explanation of it, in most cases. These are 
the musical lotus-eaters who are not roused to any vigorous interest 
in the music itself. There is also the fashionable listener who exhibits 
her culture by the waving of a “voluptuously metronomic hat-plume.” 
There is also the student who taps the time upon his coat-sleeve and 
even fingers out the easy passages, but comes to grief as the difficulties 
increase. 

All these “destructive listeners,” as Robert Haven Schauffler calls 
them, can' be transformed, he claims, without trouble into that new ideal 
personage, the “creative listener,” whose intelligent attention inspires 
the performer. “Hear only worth-while music, take tabloids of instruc¬ 
tion in some of the books so cleverly written now-a-days upon musical 
subjects, on musical aesthetics, instrumentation, history or biography, 
interest yourself in the human side of the players, and cultivate a musical 
memory.” These four suggestions are made in Mr. Schauffler’s new 
little volume, “The Musical Amateur, a Book on the Human Side of 
Music,” and they suggest the absorbing interest of the chapters con¬ 
tained therein. In the one entitled “The Evolution of a Musical Ama¬ 
teur” he asks you not to expect children to care for sonatas, and “such 
dull stuff,” but let them go through a course of drums, mouth-organs, 
whistles, flutes, cornets, etc., and by and by, will come the desire for 
the violin, or the ’cello as in his own case. Mr. Schauffler was a Cleve¬ 
land boy. Many will remember his father, a minister in the Bohemian 
district. Brothers and sisters all made music and made it together. 
“I played the accordion part of the time,” he says, “but there came a 
moment when I punctured its bellows. It certainly would not keep 
in tune with the piano, and I can see now what my elders must have 
suffered in even permitting my childish efforts.” There came a period 
when the shrill tone of the fife filled all his artistic longings, then the 
bugle, and then he organized an orchestra in school whose crowning 
ideal was “a Sousa march commencing fortissimo, with each measure 
handing on the dynamic torch undimmed, and brighter if possible—to 
its successor.” 

The sentimental stage followed “soft Lydian airs of the flute suc¬ 
ceeding the more stirring Dorian tones of the brass.” One day he 
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M ANY people read advertisements by chance only, while 
others acquire the habit of reading consistently every 
day the advertisements of their favorite store. They 
know when new items are first shown, or some price opportunity 
is to be had for the trouble of going down town. Our adver¬ 
tisements are in the left hand lower corner of the second page of 
every daily paper every day. 


Euclid Avenue and Huron Road 


S OCIAL usages demand the use 
of enclosed vehicles. Rauch & 
LangCoupes—Demi Broughams 
—Broughams—Landaulettes—La 
Coaches—Club Roadsters—are cor¬ 
rect for these purposes. Their use 
enhances an evening at the concert 
and opera. 

Ask for Appointments. 


The Rauch & Lang 
Carriage Co. 

629 Superior Avenue 
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picked up a volume of music', placed it upon the piano, played on his 
flute the strains of Beethoven’s “Adelaide” to which he accidentally 
turned, and some mental door opened—his musical maturity had begun. 
“The joys of Cortez and Columbus were mild drops of gratification as 
compared to my huge bucket of rapture.” 

Robert Schauffler, now a well known New York literary man and 
’cellist, will be remembered for his appearance in the Grasse Trio, his 
wife—the pianist—being a daughter of George Wilson, for many years 
manager of the Pittsburgh Orchestra. 

Not music, but the enthusiasm for music is Mr. Schauffler’s strong 
plea. Don’t let a child be put at his music study in the spirit in which 
you would set him to weeding a garden. He may never turn out to be 
one of the few chosen to perform, but he will probably be quite capable 
of being one of that more-urgently needed class—the noble army of 
creative listeners .—Alice Bradley. 

For the first time Cleveland is to hear the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in a Wagner pro¬ 
gram at the next Symphony concert, which 
takes place on Wednesday evening, January 
31st. This is the thirty-first year in the his¬ 
tory of the orchestra and the last year of Mr. 
Fiedler’s term as conductor. The splendid 
performance of the Rachmaninoff Symphony 
last year is vividly remembered, and Mr. 
Fiedler will find himself warmly welcomed. 
This is the first of the two appearances which 
the Boston orchestra makes at these concerts, 
the second taking place on April 10th. 

It is especially appropriate that an excep¬ 
tion is made to the usual rule of no soloist at 
the Boston Symphony concerts here, in the 
engagement of Herbert Witherspoon. For since his remarkable rendi¬ 
tion of the role of Gurnemanz in “Parsifal,” Mr. Witherspoon is conceded 
to be the greatest Wagnerian basso in the ranks of the greatest opera 
company in the world, the Metropolitan of New York. 

“Herbert Witherspoon has reached a point 
in his career where he is in a class by himself. 

He is not like anybody else. There is no imita¬ 
tion of other artists in his vocal tone.. There 
is no parrot like repetition of the interpretation 
of others. There is not even a likeness in his 
programs to the programs of other singers. 

He stands squarely on his own feet artis¬ 
tically and manfully. His voice is different; 
his choice of material for exploitation of art 
and voice is different. This means that in 
opera, oratorio, concert or song recital, he 
brings to his hearers a something that is not 
often heard or seen—an individuality which 
“gets over” the footlights—a personal charm, 
a presentation of the idea as he sees it—which 
lays hold on the audience and holds his auditors 
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It is Tone and Durability that Makes or Unmakes a Piano 
and it is These Qualities that have Won Fame for the 


S teinway P iano 



T HE matchless tone of the STEINWAY is 
the result of all that has been done in three 
successive generations of unfaltering fidel¬ 
ity to a high ideal. It is the unequaled creative 
genius and mechanical skill of the STEINWAYS 
that have made the STEINWAY the standard 
of piano comparison. 

STEINWAY tone is not that of a day, but of a lifetime; and it is 
tms feature of maintained musical value, and therefore of main¬ 
tained commercial value, that makes the STEINWAY worth all 
that is asked for it. 

Uprights $550 upwards. Grands $800 upwards. 

THE B. DREHER’S SONS CO. 

502-4 E. Superior Ave. 29 The Arcade. 



Better 
Get a 


Globe Box 


(made right here in 

CLEVELAND) 

If you want the most attractive, 
most convenient tool, battery 
or gas tank box for your auto¬ 
mobile. 

TWENTY-TWO SIZES PRICES $2.50 to $12 
There are more styles and sizes and more optional features in 
the Globe line than in any other line of high grade automobile 
boxes. Your Garage will sell you a Globe Box if you insist. 

Also for Sale in Cleveland by 
Collister & Sayle Penna. Rubber & Supply Co. 

The M. & M. Company The May Company 

The Lockwood-Luetkemeyer-Henry Co. 

Cray Bros. 

T^GLOBE MACHINE & STAMPING CO. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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ill spite of themselves. These traits make the real artist, the man who 
has the real recreative genius, which is as great in its way as the creative 
genius. Severely criticized for taking up an operatic career, after mak¬ 
ing a truly phenomenal success as a concert singer, this indefatigable 
worker smilingly kept on in his new field of endeavor until a truly great 
success has repaid his efforts. 

“In voice and vocal production Mr. Witherspoon ranks as one of the 
greatest singers; one of the best exponents of the art of Bel Canto! 
Schumann-Heink calls him the greatest bass in the world. On both 
sides of the Atlantic the critics hail his singing as a model in the art of 
good singingi 

“His voice is a basso cantante of wide range and of varied resources 
in tone coloring. In Wagnerian operas he gives the requisite volume, 
power, and clearness of declamation. In Italian and French opera he 
lias the smoothness and elegance of the flowing phrase. In the Messiah 
and other oratorios the virility and religious fervor. In songs the power 
and depth of the basso, the ringing qualities of the baritone, and if you 
hear him sing ‘Afton Water’ or ‘Meet Me by Moonlight Alone’ you 
can close your eyes and believe you are listening to the purest lyric tenor. 
Such are the qualities of the real basso cantante, perhaps the rarest of 
voices.” 


NEW YORK EVENING MAIL: 

There were new features of importance among the principals, chief 
of which was the admirable manner in which Herbert Witherspoon ac¬ 
quitted himself as Gurnemanz. Mr. Witherspoon brought into the part 
a personality which raised it out of that which not infrequently becomes 
tiresome, as the speeches are long, and, in a certain sense, they are easily 
monotonous. There was not a dull moment, his superb diction would 
have precluded that for those who could follow each word, and there 
was a vitality throughout which put into it a thoroughly human note. 

His voice, one of the most beautiful in the Metropolitan company, 

was in fine condition, and contributed greatly to the pleasure of hearing 
him. His German diction might put to shame that of many Germans 
who have appeared with him and before him. 

NEW YORK PRESS: 

A large share of credit for the excellent treatment the first act of 
“Parsifal” received yesterday afternoon was due to Herbert Witherspoon, 

the American basso, who, singing Gurnemanz for the first time in his 
life, proved to be far more satisfactory in that part than either of his 
predecessors. So interesting did Witherspoon make the long recital of 
the old knight that one wished Hertz had restored the cut from the 
score for the sake of persons who did not know how absorbing this part 
of the opera is when properly sung. 

Every word the American singer uttered was clear and intelligible 
and never to the detriment of his smooth and admirably sustained sing¬ 
ing. Witherspoon’s diction alone could serve as an object lesson for 
many a German singer. 
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Bring The Spirits Of The Masters 
To Your Home 

Let the immortal thoughts and harmonies of Chopin, 
Beethoven, Wagner, be your everyday companions. 

Let the spirit of music waft its magic wand for your 
family, your friends. 

Good music ennobles, inspires, uplifts the soul. The 
Victor-Victrola in your home is a Pandora box of mel¬ 
ody. A touch of the hand and behold one hears the 
liquid notes of Tetrazzini, the vibrant tones of Caruso, 
the wailing pathos of a violin or the tragic strains of 
“II Pagliacci.” 

The Eclipse Musical Co. 

1130 Euclid Avenue, Athletic Club Bldg. 


Before and After the Concert Visit the 
MAXINE ROOM 

Hotel Euclid 

Good Music, Best Food and Prompt 
Service. 

See us concerning Banquets 


To add to your enjoyment of Symphony Concerts,, surely read 

Robert Haven Schauffler’s 

delightful book, just out 

THE MUSICAL AMATEUR 

“A Book on the Human Side of Music” 
Published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 

FOR SALE AT ALL BOOK STORES. PRICE $1.25 NET 








Concerto for Violin, D major, op. 61 - - - - Beethoven 

Born" in Bonn, Deo. is, 1770. 

Died in Vienna, March 26, 1827. 

I Allegro ma non troppo, D major, 4-4; II Larghetto, G major 4-4; 
III Finale: Rondtf, D major, 6-8. 

The history of this composition, which has grown in the admiration 
of serious musicians and music lovers with the advancing years, is brief 
and uneventful. It was composed in 1806, and, to judge by the sketch 
books, occupied Beethoven’s mind simultaneously with a number of his 
most significant works. The fourth symphony and fourth pianoforte 
concerto were finished in that year; likewise the Rasoumowsky quartets 
and the pianoforte sonata, in F minor, known , as the “Appassionata 
also the final touches were given to “Fidelio.” At the same time Bee¬ 
thoven was also occupied with the C minor symphony, and the circum-. 
stance that what is practically the same rhythmical figaire, plays a role in 
the symphony, the sonata and the pianoforte concerto provides an inter¬ 
esting glimpse into the workings of Beethoven’s mind, to which reference 
will be made presently, when one of the characteristic features of the 
violin concerto is discussed. Beethoven was habitually in arrears with 
his commissions, and the concerto was finished so late that Franz 
Clement, for whom it was written, was obliged to play it without re¬ 
hearsal and partly at sight, at the concert on December 23, 1806, at 
which it had its first hearing. The incident may be accounted a pretty 
tribute to the musicianship, as well as the virtuosoship, of Clement, for 
though the work bristles with difficulties and maintains a severity of 
style, which has kept it a sealed book to small talent ever since, it was 
greeted with enthusiasm on its first ill-prepared performance. Clement 
was Chapelmaster at the Theatre-an-der-Wien at the time. As a boy 
he played in London and Amsterdam; later he was leader of the viplins 
at Prague under von Weber, and still later he traveled in a concert 
. troupe, headed by Catalani. The manuscript of the concerto preserved 
at the Royal Imperial Library, at Vienna, contains the following punning 
inscription in the handwriting of Beethoven: “Concerto par Clemenza 
pour Clement, primo Violino e Direttore al Theatro a Vienne, dal L. v. 
Bthvn., 1806,” which is also an amusing illustration of Beethoven’s habit 
of jumbling up languages in his writings. 

The critics were not all satisfied with the concerto, but the audience 
liked it, and Beethoven himself knew its value so well that before publish¬ 
ing it he wrote it for pianoforte and orchestra. Both versions were pub¬ 
lished in 1808, the original being inscribed by the composer, “to his 
friend, Stephan von Breuning,” and the pianoforte transcription to 
Breuning’s wife. For this version, which was made doubtless for the 
delectation of amateur pianists, who are more numerous than violinists^ 
there exists a cadenza in Beethoven’s handwriting, which is remarkable 
in having an obligato part for the kettle-drums. Wittingly or un¬ 
wittingly, Mr. Paderewski has copied this effect in his “Polish Fantasia.” 
At the rehearsal for the concert at which the “Fantasia” was brought 
forward for the first time in America, a little difficulty was found with 
this passage. Mr. Paderewski finally straightened matters out, with the 
remark to the kettle-drummer: “Let us try it again. You see, it is a 
drfim solo, with piano accompaniment.” It would not be hard to guess 
how Beethoven introduces the kettle-drums in this unpublished cadenza. 
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A Seasonable Offer! 

Hupmobile 

“Baby Grand” Limousine 
PRICE 

(Fully Equipped) $1100 
Upkeep cost extremely moderate 
Easily handled by a lady 

The Richardson-Neighbors 
Motor Co. 

2039 EUCLID AVE. 

Nor. 299 Cent. 1495 


Jlofhmu $au£ 

Next to Keith’s Prospect Theatre 

THE MOST CHARACTERISTIC GERMAN RESTAURANT 
IN THE CITY 

Everything in Season. Special attention given to Theatre Parties. 

Private Dining Rooms for parties of eight or more. 

Tables Reserved by Phone. Orchestral 
Music by Louis Rich 

Wm. proprietor 

Bell Main 442 Cuy. Cent. 6304 


VOSC PIANO 

'f'HE VOSe is one of the few old renowned makes that 
has not been drawn into the control of other manu¬ 
facturers, and since the earliest days of the VOSe, its 
makers have held unswervingly to the highest STAND¬ 
ARD of QUALITY. The VOSe Art Casings enclose ex¬ 
clusive structural features which produce that rare TONE 
of ultra refinement possessed by no other 
piano in the world 

H. E. McMILLIN 

VOSe, CROWN, AHLSTROM, HADDORFF AND STURZ BROS. PIANOS 
McMILLIN BLDG., EAST NINTH STREET 


Read CLEVELAND TOWN TOPICS 

THE BEST ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY PUBLISHED IN NORTHERN OHIO 

ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 
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The concerto begins with four drum taps on the keynote, and this 
figure, simple as it is, pervades the first movement and becomes one of 
its most striking features. The drum taps are repeated (this time on 
the dominant of the key), after the first half of the principal subject 
has been intoned by the mellow-voiced wood-wind choir, and serve as 
an introduction to the second half. Then they are taken up by the 
strings with startling effect, for the reason that the reiterated'tone, 
D-sharp, is foreign to the key of the movement.. Now"it is recognizable 
as a motive to which Beethoven intends to give a great deal of impor¬ 
tance, and there is.no longer a surprise when the taps are heard accom¬ 
panying the second subject, which, like the first, is in D major. It is 
this persistence in a pronounced rhythmical motive to which reference 
was made in the enumeration of the works upon which Beethoven was 
engaged in the year 1806. The first movement is an Allegro ma non 
troppo, in D major, 4-4 time. Between it and the finale, which is a 
vigorously merry, “out-doorsy” Rondo (D major, 6-8 time), there is a 
Larghetto (G major, 4-4 time), whose soulful melody, one of those 
spiritual aspirations which distinguish Beethoven’s slow movements 
from all others, is wonderfully embroidered by the solo violin. The 
movement is short, and the purpose which- it fills in the theme of the 
work is that of an intermezzo.— H. E. Krehbiel. 


Overture to “Der Freischutz” - - - Carl Maria von Weber 

Born Dee. IS, 1786, at Eutin (Oldenburg). 
Died June 5, 1826, at London. 


“Der Freischutz,” Weber’s eighth opera, was begun in July, 1817, 
but it was not until 1820 that the work came to its conclusion, the 
overture having been written last. “The overture to ‘Die Jagersbraut’* 
finished, and with it the whole opera. Praise be to God, and to Him 
alone the glory,” wrote Weber in his diary, May 13, 1820. 

The story of the work had attracted the attention of the German 
master long before the composition of his music to it became an actuality. 
As early as 1810 Weber had read and had been fascinated by the legend 
of the hunter, whose bullets winged an unerring flight through the 
magic influence of Satan’s power. Apel and Latin’s “Gespensterbuch” 
was the medium through which “Der Freischutz” became known to the 
composer. Fired with enthusiasm for the story Weber enlisted the aid 
of his friend Alexander von Dusch in its arrangement as an opera text. 
Several scenes were written, but other labors intervened, and the project 
was allowed to fall through. 

In 1817, when Weber was Kapellmeister at Dresden, the notion of 
composing “Der Freischutz” again occurred to him, and he found a 
collaborator in Friedrich Kind, a poet and dramatist, who, having been 
an advocate in Leipzig, had become more attached to literature than to 
law and had moved to Dresden, there to earn a living by his pen. 

Weber’s son described Kind as “a small person with a great opinion 
of himself and a harsh voice.” Fie had differences with the composer 


•''The opera was first entitled “Der Probeschuss”; later 
•Jagersbraut,” and finally, upon the advice of Count Bruhl, to 
which name it was produced. 


it was changed to “Die 
“Der Freischutz,’’ under 
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Established more than 59 years age 
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Shoes 

Millinery 

Oriental Rugs 
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KINDRED MERCHANDISE. 




DeKlyn’s 


ic iBergfjoff 

614 Euclid Ave. 


717-727 Prospect Avenue 

Superfine 
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Chocolates 


Restaurant 

Candies acknowledged to be 


Only five minutes’ walk from 

THE BEST 


Grays’ Armory 

Ladies’ Luncheon from 



12 until 2 


THE PLACE TO GO AFTER 

Supper served from 

5:30 until 8 


THE CONCERT 


Orchestral Music 6:30 to 8:00 

The most convenient place in town 
for out of town Symphony 

Concert patrons 


and 10:30 to 12:00. 

Afternoon Tea. Served 
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concerning alterations in the text and situations of the opera, and'Weber 
eventually bought the text from his collaborator for thirty ducats. 

Almost a year before the completion of “Der Freischiitz,” Count 
Briihl, the intendant of the Berlin Court theaters, had secured the opera 
for the new theater which was being erected by the architect, Schinkel, 
on the site of the previous house, destroyed by fire in 1817. This build¬ 
ing was to have been finished in 1820, but it was not 'ready until the 
year following. 

On June 18, 1821, “Der Freischiitz” came to its first production. 
The work was received with tumultuous enthusiasm. Weber conducted, 
and Julius Benedict, his pupil, who was present, testified to the frenzied 
rapture of the listeners at the conclusion of the overture. Weber bowed 
repeatedly in response to the storm of approbation, and he endeavored 
to proceed to the opening scene of the opera. The audience was not 
to be denied the repetition which it craved, and “at last, though reluc¬ 
tantly,” said Benedict, “Weber yielded, and a second performance of the 
whole overture, if possible even better than the first, enhanced the im¬ 
pression.” 

Nor did the enthusiasm end there. “Fourteen out of seventeen num¬ 
bers were stormily applauded,” Weber wrote in his diary. At the close 
the composer was called before the curtain, wreaths and complimentary 
verses flying in his direction. Some of the latter offerings contained, in 
addition to eulogies of Weber, spiteful references to Spontini, the Royal 
musical composer and director at Berlin, who was at that time a much 
hated individual by reason of his conceit and despotic temper. 

A second performance of “Der Freischiitz” took place June 20th, 
a third on the 22nd. By the beginning of the following year the opera 
had found its way to the theaters of foreign lands. It was given at 
Vienna February 10, 1822; an English version (“Der Freischiitz, or the 
Seventh Bullet”) came to a hearing in London in 1824,* and an absurdly 
garbled production, entitled “Robin des Bois,” was given at Paris in 
1824. In America the first performance of “Der Freischiitz” took place 
March 2, 1825, in English, at New York. The first production of the 
opera in Chicago was in 1865, by Leonard Grover’s German opera com¬ 
pany at McVicker’s Theater. 

Before proceeding to an analytical description of the overture it 
should be remarked that this introduction to “Der Freischiitz” was 
given to the public before the production of the opera itself. The first 
performance took place at a concert at Copenhagen, October 8, 1820, 


*The opera became so popular in London that nine different theaters were per¬ 
forming it at the same time. 


MID-WINTER REDUCTION 

'E announce our Mid-Winter Reduction on our plain tailored and dressy 
suits. C. Just received the importation of models from the leading houses of 
Paris and all the spring and summer materials; serges, cheviots, worsteds, linens, 
mohairs, pongees, etc., which will be included in this offer. CL Your inspection invited. 

ROSE & ROSE COMPANY 2 
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McGUIRE & CO. 
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ALBERT GEHRING, teacher 
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the overture being conducted by Weber, who was making.a tour through 
the towns of northern Germany and Denmark. On the last day of the 
same month another performance took place at Brunswick, and a third 
at Dresden, at a Concert given by Barmann, the clarinetist, December 
38, 1820. 

The overture begins with a slow section ( Adagio, C major, 4-4 time). After nine 
introductory measures there is heard a melody for the horns with a tranquil accom¬ 
paniment in the strings. The last twelve measures of this part, where, at the close of 
the passage for the horns, the strings play a sinister tremolo, are associated with the 
demon, Samiel. A similar passage appears in the second act of the opera, where 
Caspar invokes the demon in the scene of the Wolf’s Glen; and in the last act, upon 
the appearance of Samiel to the villainous huntsmen, Caspar, who had been mortally 
wounded by the magic bullet. 

The main movement of the overture opens with an agitated theme (Molto vivace, 
C minor, 2-2 time). After a crescendo in the strings an energetic passage is brought 
forward ff by the full orchestra. The subject-matter of this is drawn from the scene 
in the Wolf’s Glen. The second subject is divided into two parts. Over a tremolo in 
the strings the clarinet intones a theme, which, in a somewhat modified form, becomes 
Max’s recitative, “Ha! Furchtbar gahnt der diistre Abgrund” in the 'second act. The 
second section (melody in the violins and clarinet, with syncopated accompaniment) is 
drawn from Agathe’s great aria, “Leise, leise.” There now ensues the usual develop¬ 
ment and recapitulation, the latter not presenting the second subject until the coda is 
reached. Practically the whole of this coda is drawn from the finale of the opera, 
where, however, a vocal ensemble is added to the orchestral material. 


— Felix Borowski. 


THE CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE AND THE PUBLIC. 
PIERE is no virtue in early Christmas shopping unless it 
relieves the strain upon those who serve us. The plea for 



A early shopping should go hand-in-hand with a plea for early 
closing or for a uniform and limited number of open evenings. 
It is gratifying - to publish a list of retail stores that were open 
no evenings before Christmas : 

The Halle Bros. Co., The Higbee Co., The Lindner Co., The 
Rorheimer-Brooks Studios, The Sterling & Welch Co., Karger’s, 
Selzer’s. 

The Burrows Bros. Co. and the Korner & Wood Co., were 
open one, and the Morehouse Co. two evenings until 9 p. m. 

In many of the stores the clerks worked from 8 a. m. until 
10 p. m. the entire week before Christmas without extra pay. In 
most stores open regularly on Saturday evenings and same con¬ 
ditions prevail. Payment for overtime, other than supper 
money, is the exception, not the rule. It is given by Quinby’s, 
the Berner Art Store and DeKlyn’s. 

The Consumers’ League stands for shorter hours and better 
conditions for women workers. A large membership is desired to 
co-operate with the Retail Merchants in making a “safe and 
sane” Christmas an assured thing for another year. 

Office of the Consumers’ League, Goodrich House. 

Tel. Main 3180. . 
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I NDIVIDUAL style with distinctive quality— 
that’s the watchword of the Lindner Store. 

The styles are sure to be new—a general clearance-sale every 
thirteen weeks assures that. They are sure to be good—our Paris 
Style-Bureau approves them, eliminating every one that is merely 
odd, or of the moment. And there’s notable variety—the result 
of more frequent buying. 

As for quality—we guarantee every article we sell. That’s not 
difficult, for we sell Wooltex coats, suits, and skirts; “Onyx hosiery 
Centemeri gloves; Hy-Art petticoats; Fiske, Clarke and Flagg 
waists; and Liberty novelties. 

Remember, too, that in every case the price is as low as may be. 

The Lindner CoY 

East Ninth Street, Near Euclid Avenue 


The Headliner Always— 

BELLE VERNON 
MILK 

■—The Best Milk 


SIT AT YOUR FIRESIDE 
AND HEAR THE WORLD’S BEST ARTISTS 

CARUSO GADSKI TETRAZZINI And 

MELBA ELMAN SEMBRICH Others 

SCHUMANN-HEINK SCOTTI CALVE of Note 

ON THE VICTROLA 
Priced from $15 to $250 

The W. H. BUESCHER & SONS GO., Victor-Victrolas 

2010 EAST NINTH ST. (Corner Euclid) 
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Sixth Concert 

WEDNESDAY: JANUARY 31st, 8 P.M. 


«lje 


Boston ^)>mpl)on)> <£>rd)cstta 

MAX FIEDLER, Conductor 
Soloist: HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Bass 


Vagner program 


Die Meistersinger 


Prelude 


Lohengrin -------- Prelude 

Tannhaeuser - - Wolfram’s Song to the Evening Star 


Mr. Witherspoon 


Die Goetterdaemmerung - - Siegfried’s Death Music 

Tristan and Isolde - - - - Prelude—Love Death 


5ntermi££ion 


Parsifal 

Siegfried 


Prelude 
Siegfried Idyl 


Die Walkuere . - Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene 


Wotan—Mr. Witherspoon 


SUPREME IN TONE AND DURABILITY 


Mason & Hamlin 



Have won pre-eminence by reason of their intrinsic merit. Their 
development began where that of others left off, adding new features 
of construction and resulting in extraordinary beauty of tone and 
unequaled durability. 

An inspection of these pianos will be of interest to you. Whether you are an 
intending purchaser or not, you are cordially invited to call. 


The J.T. Wamelink & Sons Piano Co. 


1255 EUCLID AYE. 


HIGBEE BLDG. 
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Our Comprehensive Collection 
of Furnishings for the Home 

Presents the choicest and most interesting 
collection we have ever shown — Draperies, 
Upholsteries, Art Novelties, Wall Papers, 
artistic and classic Furniture, rich Coverings, 
etc., carefully selected hy those who know, 
from the most exclusive looms and workshops 
of Europe and the Orient, as well as - the 
craftsmanship of America’s most skillful 
artisans, all represented here for your ap¬ 
proval, admiration or purchase. 

THE STERLING & WELCH CO. 

1225 Euclid Avenue 


Evening Dress 


Our prices are so low that one does 
not need to make a suit last years and 
years—and then some. Yet our fabrics 
are thoroly reliable, of fine quality and 
we endeavor always to producegarments 
faultless alike in fit and fashion. Prices: 
formal evening dress suits, $32.50, 
$37.50 and $42.50; tuxedo suits (in¬ 
formal or “stag” dress), $30, $35 and 
$40—made to order and silk lined. 
Trousers separately, $7.50, $8.50 and 
$9.50. Dress vests of white silk and 
wash fabrics, $5, $6. Inverness cape 
overcoats for formal evening wear, 
$22.50, $25, $30 and $35. ' 


THE 

fnglisliUDfllen Mills €o. 

INC. 

Tailors and Woolen Merchants 
416 to 422 Superior Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland 


GAMMEL FURS 


F OR whatever 
purpose, for 
whatever fashion, 
Gammel Furs will 
supply your need— 
safest in style, sur¬ 
est in quality, most 
dependable in value 
Gammel Furs for Fall 
and Winter Season 1911 
and 1912 embrace 
every fur decreed by 
the highest fashion au- 
thorit.ies as well as 
many original and ex¬ 
clusive styles of most 
fascinating and distinc¬ 
tive character not to be 
found in any other make. 


THE R. W. GAMMEL 
COMPANY 

522 Euclid Avenue 






















GUARANTORS 

Symphony Orchestra Concerts 
Eleventh Season, 1911-1912 


Mrs. D. P. Allen 
Mrs. Matthew Andrews 
Mr. A. A. Augustus 
Mr. Elbert H. Baker 
Mrs. S. Prentiss Baldwin 
Mrs. Frank Billings 
Mr. C. W. Bingham 
Mr. Louis Black 
Mr. Harvey H. Brown 
Mr. C. F. Brush 
Mr. E. S. Burke, Jr. 

Mrs. Wm. Chisholm 

Mrs. W. M. Clapp 

Mr. J. D. Cox 

Mr. H. G. Dalton 

Mr. John Q. DeKlyn 

Mr. James H. Dempsey 

*Mrs. John H. Devereux 

Mr. N. I. Dryfoos 

Mr. F. E. Drury 

Mrs. F. E. Drury 

Mr. H. P. Eells 

Mr. George J. Feiss 

Mr. Albert Gehring 

Mr. Frank H. Ginn 

Mr. F. H. Goff 

Mr. Harvey D. Goulder 

Mr. C. A. Grasselli 

Mr. George F. Gund 

Mr. Samuel H. Halle 

Mrs. Howard M. Hanna, Jr. 

Hon. Mvron T. Herrick 

Mrs. C. G. Hickox 

Mrs. Peter M. Hitchcock 

Mr. A. F. Holden 

Mrs. L. Dean Holden 

Mr. L. E. Holden 

Mrs. John Huntington 

Mrs. Robert L. Ireland 

Mr. John G. Jennings 

Mr. H. H. Johnson 

Miss Myrta L. Jones 

Mrs. Fred Joseph 

Mr. Isaac Joseph 

* Deceased. 


Mr. Siegmund Joseph 
Mr. Ralph King 
Mrs. Ralph King 
Rt. Rev. W. A. Leonard 
Mr. H. E. McMillin 
Mr. Samuel Mather 
Mrs. Miller 
Mr. Otto Miller 
Mr. E. W. Moore 
Mr. Ernst Mueller 
Mr. David Z. Norton 
Mrs. David Z. Norton 
Mr. Charles A. Otis 
Mr. Wm. P. Palmer 
Mr. F. F. Prentiss 
Mrs. John R. Ranney 
Mrs. S. A. Raymond 
Mr. F. B. Richards 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
Mr. Wm. B. Sanders 
Mr. John L. Severance 
Mrs. John Sherwin 
Mr. M. T. Silver 
Mrs. Francis Perry Smith 
Mrs. Otis South worth 
Mrs. Andrew Squire 
Mr. O. M. Stafford 
The Starr Piano Company 
Mr. Abraham Stearn 
Mr. J. J. Sullivan 
Mr. Ambrose Swasey 
Mrs. J. Livingstone Taylor 
Mrs. J. J. Tracy 
Mrs. W. S. Tyler 
Mr. W. E. Wall 
Mr. Worcester R. Warner 
Mrs. Curtis Webster 
Westman & Getz 
Mr. Fred R. White 
Mr. E. M. Williams 
Mr. L. M. Williams 
Mr. J. B. Zerbe 
A Friend 
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Isabella Beaton 

Ph.B. A. M. RESERVE 
CONCERT PIANIST 
DIRECTOR OF THE BEATON 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

D URING the season of 1910-11, Miss 
Beaton played twenty-two concerts 
and recitals, presenting eighteen 
piano concertos and more than one hunderd 
and seventy-five solo compositions from 
the best musical literature of the world. 
She is under contract for forty recitals to be 
given during the season of 1911-12, a 
course of twenty recitals in Cleveland, a 
normal course of three recitals, and a tour 
of seventeen recitals in other parts of the 
United States under the management of 
Marc Lagen, 

Bristol Building, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOL FOR 
CONCERT ARTISTS: 


Half-Hour Lessons, each 
Term of Ten Lessons 


$ 5.00 
$50.00 


Students desiring to enter the Artists’ School must present a diploma of graduation 
irom some good music school or pass examination in all elementary work. 

Personal Address: 7110 KINSMAN ROAD, S. E„ CLEVELAND 


J. R. HALL 

PIANOFORTE AND ORGAN 


Studio: 814 The Arcade 
Residence: 1372 Noble Road 
Phone Doan 2600-J 


CLEVELAND CONSERVATORY CHAS. HEYDLER, Director, and 

gj MUSIC Violin and_’Cello Instructor 


612 Euclid Ave. 


Sol Marcosson,Violin 


William Saal 


. VOICE PRODUCTION AND 
SINGING 

606 The Arcade Phone Main 1687 


iffltss jWaufc Bmfeemtbgt 

AUTHORIZED TEACHER OF THE YERSIN METHOD 


French Diction for Singers 
6514 Euclid Ave. 


The French Language 

Bell Phone East 1906 


Centennials of Famous Musicians. A Course of Piano Recitals bv 

MARINUS SALOMONS 

at THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL of ART 
Mendelssohn, March 1; Schumann, April 3; 

Wagner, May 22. 

Single Admission, $1 

Studio Address: 309 O’Brien Bldg., 813 Prospect Ave. 
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)t Jflomalep Quartet 

(Founded by Mr. E. J. De Coppet, of New York.) 


Adolfo Betti, first violin. 

Alfred Pochon, second violin. 

Modern musical history offers no 
more striking example of a rise from 
artistic obscurity to world-wide recog¬ 
nition than that presented by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. A few years ago 
the Flonzaleys were known to a 
comparatively few as an organization 
of four talented musicians whom Mr. 
E. J. De Coppet, a wealthy art patron, 
had banded together to play at his 
villa on _ Lake Geneva, Switzerland, 
and at his New York residence. The 
fame of the “Soirees” given for a 
favored few spread rapidly, and the 
adoption of a public career, led in a 
surprisingly short time to a reputa¬ 
tion extending throughout the musi¬ 
cal world. In America, as in Europe, 
the Quartet has outstripped its older 


Ugo Ara, viola. 

Iwan D’Archambeau, violoncello. 

rivals, its playing being accepted 
everywhere today as the standard of 
artistic excellence. 

The Quartet devotes its entire time 
to the cultivation of chamber music. 
Its singleness of purpose and lofty 
aims are shown in a mutual agree¬ 
ment not to teach, play in orchestra* 
or accept individual engagements, and 
in this respect it is wholly unique 
among organizations of its class. It 
is interesting to note that the Flon¬ 
zaley Quartet is the only European 
String Quartet ever brought to 
America. 

The instruments played by the 
four artists are a ' Stradivarius, two 
Guadagninis and a Testori of greatest 
value. 


The Flonzaley Quartet will play in Cleveland at 

ENGINEERS’ HALL 
Wednesday Evening, January 24th, at Eight O’clock 

TICKETS, $1.50 and $1.00 

Seats on sale January 23rd and 24th at McMillin’s Music Store, 2053 East 9th Street 
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Albert Riemenschneider 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

PIANO AND THEORY STUDIOS 

Address Berea, Ohio 

Carl Riemenschneider 

CONCERT PIANIST 

Teacher of Pianoforte 

Pupil of Leschetizky from 1903 to 1906 

722 The Arcade 

James D. Johnston's 

ORCHESTRA 

McMillin’s Music Store 

Phone Residence Phone 

North 532 Doan 2617-L 

Charles T. Ferry 

Teacher of Piano and Organ 
Accompanist 

Phone Studio 

Doan 1095-X 2062 E. 83rd Street 

Helena Zurstadt 

TEACHER OF PIANO 

Room 17 Merrell Building 

West 25th Street and Carroll Avenue 

Grace Probert 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
(Old Italian Method) 

Concerts and Recitals 

Studio: 226 The Clarence Bldg. 

Pupil of A glaja Orgeni, Dresden; Pauline 
Viardot 

Irene Ransom 

PIANO 

HARMONY MUSICAL FORM 

Suite 4, The Croxden East 676 

Miss Anna Goedhart 

TEACHER OF VOICE AND 

PIANO 

1824 East 79th Street 

Phone East 1088-X 

Miss Caroline M. Lowe 

VOICE CULTURE AND 
ACCOMPANIST 

MONTHLY PUPIL RECITALS 

Studios Organist 

912 The Arcade First M. E. Church 

George G. Emerson 1 

TEACHER OF PIANO AND ORGAN 
ACCOMPANIST 

Studio 

616 The Arcade Phone, Main 2233 

William B. Colson 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Teacher of Piano and Organ 

Miss Brewbaker 

assistant 813 The Arcade 

The Kathryn E. Collins 
Piano Studios ! 

Piano Sight Playing Harmony 

Musical History \ 

Cent. 643-R 718 The Arcade 

Patty Stair 

PIANO AND COMPOSITION 

Cleveland 

Recitals Conservatory oL Music 

Musicales 612 Euclid Ave. 

Lucy W. Day 

ENSEMBLE CLASSES 

Two Pianos. 

Two or four pupils in class, with or 
without String Quartette 
Information given Wednesday mornings 
at New Studio, 2025 East 102nd St. 

Charles G. Sommer 

VOICE PIANO COACHING 

Conductor of The Rubinstein Club 
Studios: Rooms 507-508 

Union National Bank Building 

308 Euclid Avenue 

Carl Kummer 

STUDIO 

PIANO-HARMONY 

Bell Phone 218 Clarence Building 






















Jtop Wpei$ 

Concert $iani£t anti CeacJjer 

Room 501 Stone Block Recitals and Musicales 


COMPOSITIONS FOR PIANOFORTE by 

jfreDertck 9. ^tlltams 

Are especially designed for teaching purposes. They can be found at the music 
stores. Also a graded list for teachers’ use. 

Published by Oliver Ditson Co., Boston; G.Schirmer, New York; Hatch Music 
Co. and Theo Presser Co., Philadelphia. 


£djool of ^tu£ic 

OF THE 

#crman Wallace College 

Write for Catalog to ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER, Director, BEREA, O. 


JffluSic education 

STUDIOS 

GRACE E. MASON 1956 East 101st Street MAUDE THAYER 


4te. Jfrancess 3 . Eortfjeuer 

Concert Pianiste 

Teacher of Piano and Harmony- 

1951 East 83rd St. Bell Phone Doan 63-R 


HARRY CLYDE BROOKS 

VOICE CULTURE, ARTISTIC SINGING & PIANOFORTE 

THE BANGOR, 942 PROSPECT AVE. S. E. 

Suite 300-301-302 Prospectus Sent on Application 


PIANO 

SCHOOL 


VT !?rn RESULTS 

V 1 iv VJ 1 JU UNSURPASSED 


Violin Harmony 
618 THE ARCADE 
Clara L. Whissen, Director 
Main 2198-J 


Lakewood Studio, Southworth Bldg., 11712 Detroit Ave. 
E. Cleveland Studio, 13586 Euclid Ave. 

Send for Prospectus 
Agent Perfected Virgil Practice Clavier 


RALPH EVERETT SAPP 

CONCERT AND ORATORIO BASSO 
, Voice Culture 

Director Mendelssohn Club Main 2767-J Studio: 701 The Arcade 
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Concert Dates 


6 

Wednesday, January 31 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Max Fiedler, Conductor 
Soloist—Herbert Witherspoon, Bass 
Wagner Program 


7 

Friday, February 16 

THE NEW YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor 
Soloist—Karl Jorn, Tenor 


8 

Wednesday, March 6 

THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Leopold Stokowski, Conductor 
Soloist—Olga Samaroff, Pianist 


9 

Tuesday, March 26 

THE THEODORE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stock, Conductor 
Soloist—Elena Gerhardt, Soprano 


10 

Wednesday, April 10 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Max Fiedler, Conductor 


The concerts will begin at eight o’clock 

Tickets for the Sixth Concert only, prices $1.00 and $1.50, 
will be on sale at McMillin’s Music Store beginning 
Monday, January 29th. 

All sales open at 9 a. m. and close at 5 p. m. 

For further information apply to 


M. L. FERGUSON, Sec’y 

Bell Phone, Main 2017 313 Caxton Bldg. 


BRITTON PRINTING CO., CLEVELAND, 0. 







HUPP CORPORATION 

CLEVELAND BRANCH, 2122 EUCLID AVENUE 
Phone North 274 


Refinement 

refinement of printing—for society and 
Vl/ commerce alike—is reflected in the product 
of The Britton Printing Co. The artistic 
touch is dominant in the harmony of effect 
produced. Correctness in style on all engraved 
and printed work is manifest. Each order 
(whether an engraved announcement or a 
massive catalog) receives the same intelligent 
treatment. Our many portfolios of 
samples will help you make 
satisfactory selection. 


c 


THE BRITTON PRINTING CO. 

SECOND FLOOR CAXTON BUILDING 


















‘SIX-CYLINDER’ 


The Peerless six-cylinder motor covered a 
try-out of 10,000 miles in 1908, with a consist¬ 
ently satisfactory performance. The 1912 
Peerless six-cylinder motors embody the princi¬ 
ples of construction accountable for the success 
of that model. The rigid tests of five seasons 
have called for no extensive changes. 

Three six-cylinder chassis are offered for 
1912, the “38-Six," “48-Six” and the “60-Six.” 
All are adapted for the new Peerless bodies, 
built very roomy and comfortable, in open and 
enclosed styles, with fore-doors and inside drive. 
Ask for a descriptive catalog. 

The drop frame introduced by Peerless models erf 
1906 has come into use as a standard for frame construc¬ 
tion. The center of gravity of the car and load is brought 
near the ground without interfering with road clearance. 
This increases the comfort in riding and the car may be 
handled easily and safely over rough roads. 

You are invited to visit our Salesroom. 

The Peerless Motor Car Company 

93rd Street, Two Blocks South from Euclid 






































